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FANNY'S  VISIT  TO  HER  GRANDMAMMA 


Little  Fanny  liked  to  go  and  visit 
hev  grandmamma.   She  used  to  sit  by 
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the  old  lady,  and  read  to, her,  and  tell 
her  about  the  town  where  she  lived. 
And  grandmamma  was  never  tired  of 
hearing  little  Fanny's  voice  talking  to 
her.  Grandmamma  lived  in  the 
country,  in  a  pretty  little  house,  with 
a  porch  covered  with  roses.  And 
grandpapa  kept  sheep,  and  two  cows 
and  hens,  and  also  little  chickens 
which  would  come  when  they  were 
called  to  be  fed  with  bread  crumbs. 
Then  there  was  a  big  barn  near  the 
house,  where  heaps  and  heaps  of  wheat 


were  stored  up;  and  sometimes  there 
were  men  to  be  seen  there  threshing  out 
the  corn  with  great  sticks  called  flails. 

But  of  all  the 
animals  at 
-$\  grandpapa's, 
f  there  was 
none  Fanny 
liked  so  much 
as  the  old 
'  -  v  dog  Pinchei\ 
He  knew  her  quite  well;  he  would  come 
jumping  and  running  up  as  soon  as 
he  saw  her  coming, — and  all  the  time 
Fanny  was  at  her  grandmamma's, 
Pincher  would  follow  her  about  from 
place  to  place,  like  the  good,  careful 
dog  he  was.  So  it  was  no  wonder  that 
Fanny  loved  Pincher. 

Well,  one  day  Fanny  was  playing 
in  the  little  garden   in  front  of   her 


father's  house  ;  all  at  once  the  old 
postman  rode  up  on  his  white  pony. 
He  had  in  his  hand  a  letter,  which  he 


gave  to  Fanny.  It  was  from  grand- 
mamma, who  asked  the  little  girl  to 
come  and  see  her  the  next  day  at  ner 
pretty  house.  You  can  fancy  how 
glad  little  Fanny  was.  She  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  herself  for  joy, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  next  day 
would  never  come,  so  anxious  was  she 
to  be  going.  And  ^hen  she  went  to 
bed  at  night,  she  could  hardly  sleep 
for  thinking  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
grandmamma  the  next  day.  And  the 
very  first  thing  in  the  morning,  little 
Fanny  was  up,  and  looking  at  the  sky 
to  see  if  the  day  seemed  likely  to  be  a 
fine  one.  There  was  not  a  single  cloud 
to  be  seen.  All  was  fair  and  bright, 
and  Fanny  felt  very  happy.  Aunt 
Jane  had  promised  to  come  with  the 
pony  to  fetch  her  ;  and  just  at  eight 
o'clock  aunt  Jane  rode  up  to  the  door. 


It  was  a  very  pleasant  ride  to 
grandmamma's  house.  Aunt  Jane 
walked  by  the  side  of  the  pony,  and 


talked  to  Fanny  all  the  way  to 
grandmamma's.  The  pony  was  very 
gentle  and  good.  At  first  Fanny 
felt  rather  afraid  to  ride  him,  but 
he  went  so  softly  and  slowly,  that  her 
courage  soon  came  back  again,  and 
she  even  allowed  the  pony  to  trot 
quite  fast  with  her  before  they  got  to 
grandmamma's  house.  Their  break- 
fast was  waiting  for  them.  Fanny 
enjoyed  her  basin  of  bread  and  milk 
very  much,  for  her  ride  had  made  her 
hungry.  When  she  had  done  she 
began  to  look  about  for  her  cousin 
Kate,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  a 
long  time. 


Fanny's  cousin  Kate  was  staying 
with  grandmamma.     Poor  Kate  had 


no  father  or  mother,  so  grandmamma 
had  taken  her  home,  and  took  care  of 
her.  When  breakfast  was  done,  Kate 
and  Fanny  went  out  for  a  walk 
together.  It  was  a  beautiful  walk. 
When  they  were  tired,    they    rested 

beside  the  clear 
stream.  They  plucked 
the  bright  flowers  as 
they  went  along.  And 
all  at  once  Kate  cried 
out,  "  Fanny,  Fanny, 
come  here."  Fanny  came  running  up  as 
fast  as  she  could,  and  in  a  bush  by  the 
wayside  she  saw  a  goldfinch's  nest, 
with  four  speckled  eggs  in  it.  They 
were  quite  tired  when  they  got  home 
again.  By  this  time  dinner  was  ready. 


After  dinner  grandpapa  asked 
Ellen  if  she  would  like  to  come  and 
see  the  sheep.     She  was  very  glad  to 


do  so,  and  grandpapa  took  her  out 
into  a  field  where  there  were  a  great 
many  of  these  pretty  creatures.  Grand- 
papa had  a  box  with  him,  with  some 
salt  in  it.  This  salt  he  strewed  about 
on  the  ground,  and  the  sheep  ate  it 
up,  and  seemed  to  like  it  very  much. 

Grandpapa  told  her  that  in  summer 
the  wool  was  cut  from  the  sheep,  and 
that  of  this  wool  clothes  were  made. 
He  also  told  her  that  the  fat  of  the 
sheep  was  called  tallow,,  and  was 
made  into  candles. 


There  was  a  beautiful  little  pony 
in  the  field  with  the  sheep.     He  was 


so  tame  and  gentle,  that  he  would  eat 
out  of  any  one's  hand.  His  name 
was  Tom.  Fanny  got  some  long 
grass  for  him,  and  as  soon  as  she 
called  "  Tom,"  the  pony  came  trotting 
up  as  fast  as  ever  he  could,  and  ate 
it  out  of  her  hand,  and  let  her  stroke 
and  pat  him  as  much  as  ever  she 
liked.  Fanny  asked  her  grandpapa 
what  made  the  pony  so  tame.  He 
told  her  that  this  pony  had  always 
been  very  kindly  treated,  and  never 
beaten  or  teased ;  and  he  said  that 
nearly  all  animals,  if  they  are  kindly 
treated,  w^l  learn  to  love  the  people 
that  feed  them,  and  will  become  gentle. 


All  day  it  had  been  fine ;  but  when 
evening  came,  it  began  to  rain  very 
much.    Fanny  did  not  know  how  she 


should  get  home,  for  it  rained  faster 
and  faster  every  minute.  So  at  last 
grandpapa  said,  "  Fanny,  if  you  will 
write  a  letter  to  your  mamma,  and 
say  that  you  are  with  us,  you  can  stay 
all  night,  and  I  will  take  you  home  in 
my  covered  cart  in  the  morning.  Old 
John,  the  farm  servant,  will  take  the 
letter."  Fanny  was  very  glad  of  this, 
and  she  wrote  the  letter  at  once,  and 
gave  it  to  old  John  to  take. 

What  a  good  thing  it  was  that 
Fanny  had  taken  pains,  and  learned 
to  read  and  write. 


The  next  day  grandpapa  took  her 
home  in  his  nice  covered  cart,  as  he 
had  promised. 


MARY      MISHAP 


THE    CARELESS    CHILD. 


STORY,  my  dear  children  ? " 
said  mamma.  "Well,  come 
and  sit  around  me,  and  be 
very  quiet,  and  I  will  tell  you 
one  about  a  foolish  child, 
named  Mary,  who  might  have 
been  very  happy  if  she  had 
not  been  so  careless. 


Mary  had  no 
parents,  poor 
child :  they  had 
both  perished 
in  a  terrible 
storm  at  sea;  and 
so  little  Mary 
was  brought  up 
by  her  grand- 
mamma— a  good 
old  lady,  who 
wished  to  do  all 
she  could  to 
make  her  little 
granddaughter 
good  and  happy. 
But  this  was  not 
an  easy  thing 
to  do. 

Mary  was  always  in  trouble  through  her  own 
heedlessness.  At  one  time  she  was  playing  with  the 
Cat  in  Granny's  best  parlour,  though  she  had  been 
told  never  to  take  Pussy  out  of  the  kitchen,  which 
was  his  proper  place.  A  man  with  an  organ  and  a 
Monkey  came  by  soon  after,  and  out  ran  heedless 


Mary  to  see  the  fun,  banging  the  parlour  door  after 

her,  and  never  thinking  that  she  was  shutting  Master 

Tom  up  with  Granny's  Goldfish.    Of  course,  the  Cat, 

who  knew  no  better,  began  patting  the  glass  bowl  with 

his  paws  to  get  at  the  fish,  and  Granny  heard  a  smash, 

and  ran  into  the  drawing-room  just  in  time  to  see  the 

bowl  broken,  and  Puss  making  his  escape  through 

the  open  window.    Another  time 

poor    Granny   heard    the   most 

dreadful  screams  from  the  garden. 

Of  course  she  came  running  as 

fast  as  her  poor  old  legs  would 

carry  her.     And  it  turned   out 

that   heedless    Mary   had    been 

gathering  flowers,  and  that  a  poor 

harmless  Frog  had  frightened 

her.      At  last  she  got  such  a 

bad  character 

for       her       i 

silly  ways 

that 

she 

used 

to  be  called  Mary  Mishap  ;  and  even  her  little  Cousin 

Edwin,  who  loved  her,  said  it  was  a  good  name, 

for  Mary  was  always  in  a  scrape. 


down 
Master 


LITTLE    EDWIN. 

IS   little    Edwin,   Mary's    cousin, 
was  a  nice,  merry  little  boy,  always 
ready  for  fun,  and  always  ready  to 
oblige     every    one.       He    was    a 
favourite  with  all,  from  dear  old 
Granny,  who  loved   him  with  all 
her  heart,  to  John,  the  gardener, 
and  his  wife  Martha,  the  cook,  who 
used  to  set  the  little  fellow  on  the 
chopping  block  in  the  kitchen,  and  make  him 
show  them  how  the  horses  ran  at  the  races, 
at  which  John  would  laugh  till  the  tears  ran 
his    cheeks,    while    Martha    declared    that 
Edwin    was    the    funniest    boy    she    had 


evei.  seen  in  her  life.  As  for  Mary,  she^  was  as 
fond  as  ever  she  could  be  of  her  cousin ;  and  was 
very  glad  indeed  when  Granny  told  her  Edwin 
should  be  invited  from  school  to  spend  her  ninth 
birthday  with  her.  She  thought  with  delight  on  the 
sport  they  would  have  in  the  garden,  where  Mary 
and  her  cousin  had  already  had  many  a  good  game  ; 
besides,  Edwin  knew  a  good  deal  about  flowers,  and 
had  raised  some  beautiful  flowers  in  a  little  garden 
of  his  own.  There  was  every  chance  of  their  spending 
a  happy  day  together.  But  all  was  spoilt  through 
the  carelessness  of  Mary  Mishap. 
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areless  Mary  was  up 
with  the  sun  on  the 
birthday  when  Edwin 
was  expected;  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  as  soon 
as  she  was  up,  she  began 
to  get  into  mischief.  The 
nursemaid  had  dressed 
her  in  a  pretty  white  frock,  with  pink  ribbons,  which 
one  of  Mary's  aunts  had  sent,  together  with  a  beautiful 
bible,  as  a  present  for  her  niece's  birthday,  and  you 
may  suppose  that  the  little  girl  was  told  to  keep  this 
frock  as  tidy  and  nice  as  possible.  But  I  am  afraid 
she  gave  very  little  heed  to  what  was  said  to  her,  for 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  saw  nurse  at  the 
window,  mending  a  great  rent  that  Mary  had  already 
managed  to  tear  in  her  new  frock  by  running  wildly 
about  the  garden  till  the  skirt  caught  in  a  bramble. 
When  this  had  been  put  right,  she  was  again  told  to 
be  ,careful  what  she  did.    "  You  may  depend  upon  it, 


Miss  Mary;'  said  nurse,  "  you  will  quite  spoil  your 
holiday,  unless  you  take  care  what  you  are  about." 
But  careless  Mary  only  laughed,  and  scampered  off 


to  the  kitchen.  Here  Martha  was  busy  making  a 
pudding,  and  for  a  time  Mary  stood  very  quietly 
looking  on.  But  when  Martha's  back  was  turned, 
she  went  to  a  table  on  which  stood  a  large  bowl  of 
treacle,  and  began  greedily  dipping  her  finger  into 
the  sticky  mass,  and  carrying  it  to  her  mouth. 
Suddenly  Martha  turned  round,  and  Mary  Mishap, 
with  a  rude  laugh,  ran  out  of  the  kitchen.  But  there 
was  a  large  stain  of  treacle  on  the  new  frock. 


JUNO    LET     LOOSE. 

N  a  corner  of  the  yard  behind 
Grandmamma's  house  lived  Juno, 
a  fine  large  Newfoundland  dog, 
with  a  whole  litter  of  half-grown 
puppies.  These  belonged  to 
Grandmamma's  son,  Mary's 
uncle  Walter,  who  was  away  at 
sea,  They  were  never  let  out 
of  their  inclosure,  except  under  the  care  of  John  the 
gardener,  who  knew  how  to  manage  them.  To-day 
Mary  was  too  heedless  to  remember  what  Granny 
had  said  to  her  about  these  dogs.  She  leaned  over 
the  paling  of  the  yard,  and  put  down  her  hand  and 
tried  to  pat  Juno.  Juno  seemed  to  like  this  notice 
Mary  took  of  her  very  much,  and  barked  and  bounded 


about  with  joy.  But  the  partition  was  so  high  that 
Mary  could  not  reach  Mrs.  Juno.  So,  without  think- 
ing what  she  was  doing,  the  heedless  girl  opened  the 


little  door  by  which  the  dogs  were  accustomed  to  be 
let  out.  For  a  moment  they  all  stood  as  if  in  astonish- 
ment ;  then,  with  a  loud  bark,  Juno  rushed  out,  with 
all  her  family  at  her  heels,  running  quite  over  Mary, 
who  had  fallen  down  from  fright.  "  What  is  to  be 
done  now  ?  There  they  go,  right  into  Grandmamma's 
garden ! "  cried  Mary  Mishap ;  "  I  hope  they  will 
do  no  harm  there  ;  but  if  they  should  trample 
down  the  flowers  in  the  beds,  poor  Grandmamma 
will  be  so  vexed*  Well,  I  dare  say  John  will  stop 
them."  And  so  careless  Mary  comforted  herself 
with  this  thought,  and  went  away. 
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JOHN   IN    THE    GAKDEN. 

OGS  running  about  in  Grand- 
mamma's garden !  It  was 
an  unheard-of  thing  !  John 
the  gardener,  who  was  em- 
ployed in  cutting  off  some 
fine  bunches  of  grapes  for 
dessert,  in  honour  of  Mary's 
birthday,  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve his  own  eyes  when  he  saw  Juno  and  her  family 
come  bounding  in  at  the  garden  gate.  They  leaped 
and  scampered  over  the  beds,  destroying  the  choicest 
plants,  and  overturning  whole  stands  of  flower-pots. 
At  first  John  did  not  know  what  to  do  ;  but  Juno, 
whom  he  had  often  fed,  came  jumping  and  frisking  up 


to  him,  and  was  soon  induced  to  let  herself  be  caught 
and  tied  up.  But  with  the  puppies  it  was  another 
matter.  They  went  running  and  tumbling  about  all 
through  the  garden,  and  at  last  scrambled  through  a 
gap  in  the  hedge  and  got  into  the  meadow,  where  it 
was  not  possible  to  follow  them. 

All  the  pretty  flowers  that  John  had  been  tending 
for  months,  the  young  plants  he  had  set  with  such 
care  in  flower-pots,  and  the  beds  he  had  raked  so 
carefully,  were  injured  more  or  less. 

u  I  can't  help  it,"  said  poor  John,  later  in  the  day, 
as  he  stood  at  the  grindstone  in  the  yard,  with  Juno 
asleep  at  his  feet ;  "  but  what  will  my  mistress  say 
when  she  sees  the  work  those  Dogs  have  made  ? " 


EDWIN'S   ADVENTURE. 


OU  will  think  that  Miss 
Mary  Mishap's  care- 
lessness had  brought 
forth     trouble     enough  ; 
but    a    greater    mischief 
occurred.    John  managed,, 
as   I  told  you,   to   catch 
Juno,    but    the    puppies 
scampered  off,  and   were 
soon  out  of  sight.     One  of  these 
unlucky  little  Dogs  ran  into  a  meadow,  where  a  Bull 
was    feeding.       Farmer    Giles,   to   whom  the   Bull 
belonged,  ought,  perhaps,  not  to  have  let  it  be  there ; 
but  the  Bull  was  generally  so  quiet  and  good-natured 
that  it  was  allowed  to  go  at  large  in  the  meadow,  and 
feed  there  just  as  it  chose  ;  and  thus  it  happened 
that  on  Mary's  birthday  the  Bull  was  feeding  in  the 
meadow  peacefully  enough.      The   unlucky  puppy, 
knowing  no  better,  and  not  having  its  mother  Juno 
to  teach  it,  began  barking  at  the  Bull's  heels,  and  this 
made  the  Bull  very  angry  indeed.     He  began  to  run 
after  the  Puppy,  tossing  his  head  and  pawing  the 


ground.  Poor  foolish  Puppy  at  first  thought  this  was 
all  fun  on  Mr.  Bull's  part,  and  ran  on  just  before  the 
Bull,  barking  and  jumping  in  high  glee.  Presently, 
when  it  flashed  upon  him  that  the  Bull  was  in  earnest, 
he  got  frightened,  and  ran  off  yelping,  with  his  tail 
between  his  legs.  Now,  it  happened  that  Edwin  was 
just  crossing  the  field  on  his  way  to  spend  the  day 


with  Mary,  and  to  him  the  affrighted  Puppy  ran,  with 
the  Bull  at  his  heels.  Little  Edwin  was  terrified 
almost  out  of  his  wits,  for  the  Bull  was  plainly  in  a 
great  rage.    He  turned  and  ran  towards  the  stile,  and 


managed  to  slip  over  it  just  as  the  Bull  reacned  it. 
To  his  great  horror  the  Bull  leaped  clean  over  the 
stile  after  him.  Now  poor  Edwin  was  indeed  in  great 
danger.  He  was  quite  out  of  breath  with  running, 
and  terror  took  away  the  little  strength  he  had  left. 

He  gave  a  scream, 
and  fell  down  on 
the  ground.  But 
it  pleased  God  to 
take  care  of  the 
little  boy.  An  old 
countryman,  who 
had  been  sitting 
quietly  on  the 
bank,  ran  up  on 
hearing  the  noise  ;  and  boldly  attacking  the  Bull  with 
his  great  stick,  soon  sent  him  roaring  away.  He  then 
went  up  to  the  little  boy,  who  lay  on  the  grass  without 
moving  hand  or  foot.  He  had  fainted  from  fear.  The 
good  countryman  took  him  in  his  arms,  and  carried 
him  at  once  towards  the  house.  As  for  the  poor 
Puppy,  he  had  ran  in  his  fright  towards  a  deep  pond, 
and  was  drowned  in  trying  to  swim  across  it.  Thus 
he  lost  his  life  through  Mary  Mishap's  heedlessness. 
Poor  Dog,  he  looked  very  pitiful,  battling  with  the 
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water,  with  his  paws  beating  to  and  fro,  and  his  head 
lifted  up,  as  he  became  weaker  and  weaker,  and 
whined  for  aid  in  vain.  No  one  thought  of,  or 
attended  to  the  poor  Dog ;  for  all  were  in  great 
alarm  about  poor  Edwin,  who  lay  quite  still,  and 
looked  dreadfully  pale. 

You  can  fancy  what  a  commotion  there  was  at 
Grandmamma's  house  when  little  Edwin  was  carried 
in,  still  senseless,  and  the  countryman  told  how  the 
accident  had  happened.  Poor  Mary  cried  out  that 
she  had  caused  her  cousin's  death,  and  wept  as  if  her 
heart  would  break.  But  Grandmamma  had  him 
carried  at  once  to  bed,  and  he  soon  revived.  Then  it 
appeared  he  had  sustained  no  harm  beyond  the  fright, 
and  a  few  bruises  from  his  fall.  Later  in  the  day 
Edwin  was  able  to  come  down  stairs,  and  Mary  came 


to  him  with  a  beautiful  rose  out  of  her  own  garden, 
and  .begged  his  pardon  with  so  much  real  sorrow  that 
the  good  little  boy 
could  not  help  crying 
himself  to  see  her 
grief.  Altogether  it 
was  a  very  grave 
birthday,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  very 
useful  one.  The  little  __ 
girl  learned  a  lesson 
that  she  never  forgot  in  all  her  life.  She  saw  that 
careless  people  are  always  sure  to  bring  sorrow  on 
themselves,  and  on  all  about  them,  sooner  or  later  ; 
and  that  the  best  intentions  are  of  no  use  unless  we 
are  in  earnest  about  carrying  them  out.  From  that 
day  she  began  to  set  a  strict  watch  upon  herself,  and 
upon  all  her  actions  ;  and  so  much  more  careful  did 
she  become,  that  in  the  end  she  entirely  lost  the 
name  of  "  Mary  Mishap." 


STORIES  OF  THE   SEA  AND  SHIPS, 


FISHING    BY    MOONLIGHT. 

Here  you  see  a  fleet  of  fishing  boats,  such  as  are 
used  in  taking  Mackerel.  The  fishers  go  out  at 
night  to  fish,  a  great  many  boats  sailing  in  company. 
The  Mackerel  swim  about  in  shoals  of  many 
thousands.  Sometimes  the  fishermen  will  quite  fill 
their  boats  in  a  few  hours  ;  at  others  they  will  fish  all 
night  and  catch  nothing.  It  is  a  hard  life,  that  of 
the  fisherman.  He  has  to  go  out  alike  in  fine 
weather  and  when  the  sky  is  black  with  clouds,  to 
earn  bread  for  his  wife  and  children. 
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THE    SHIP    IN    HARBOUR. 

The  ship  is  lying  in  the  harbour.  The  sun  shines 
brightly,  and  the  busy  crowd  of  sailors  on  board  are 
preparing  to  set  out  on  their  voyage.  The  sails  hang 
down  from  the  yards,  and  many  of  them  have  not 
yet  been  set.  Around  the  ship  are  several  boats; 
some  have  brought  stores  of  biscuit  and  salt  beef  and 
pork,  for  the  sailors  to  eat  during  their  voyage. 
Others  are  bringing  passengers,  who  are  going  to  sail 
in  the  ship ;  and  in  one  boat  sits  the  captain  himself, 
who  is  just  going  to  take  the  command.  In  ships 
the  good  things  of  one  country  are  carried  to  another. 


Rice  and  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  silk,  wine,  cotton,  wool, 
and  very  many  things  besides.  The  cargo  or  load 
that  a  ship  has  to  carry  is  closely  packed  in  the  hold, 
or  lower  part  of  a  vessel.  Then  the  hatches  or 
coverings  are  closely  fastened  down  over  it,  so  that 
the  cargo  may  not  get  wet.  When  this  has  been 
done,  the  provisions  are  taken  on  board, 
the  sailors  weigh  or  pull  up  the  heavy 
anchor  by  which  the  ship  has  been  held 
fast  in  the  harbour,  the  sails  are  spread  to 
catch  the  breeze,  and  away  goes  the  good  ship  on 
her  voyage. 


THE    SHIP    IN    A    STOKM. 

The  sailor  must  have  a  stout  heart  and  a  willing 
hand,  for  he  has  many  dangers  to  undergo.  Here  is 
a  ship  in  a  great  storm,  on  the  wide  Atlantic  Ocean. 
See  how  dark  the  sky  is,  and  how  the  lightning  is 
flashing !  The  waves  are  so  high  that  they  pour 
over  the  deck  of  the  ship  every  moment.  The 
sailors  are  obliged  to  tie  themselves  to  the  ship  with 
ropes,  that  the  waves  may  not  wash  them  overboard. 
There  are  only  a  few  sails  spread,  and  these  are 


made  of  very  strong  canvas,  or  the  wind  would 
blow  them  to  pieces.  The  ship  bounds  along  at  a 
fearful  rate.  Sometimes  there  is  a  leak ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  little  hole  is  knocked  in  the  ship,  by  the 
violence  of  the  storm.  Then  the  sailors  have  to  go 
to  the  pumps  and  stand  hour  after  hour  pumping  up 
the  water,  to  prevent  the  ship  from  filling.  Often, 
in  spite  of  all  their  care,  the  ship  runs  on  a  rock, 
and  is  wrecked,  or  broken  in  pieces.  Then  the 
sailors  take  to  the  boats,  and  try  to  row  to  the 
nearest  shore;  but  many  a  poor  sailor  has  been 
found  dead  on  the  beach  on  the  morning  after  a 
storm.  God  who  has  made  the  sea  can  alone  guard 
the  sailor,  and  say  to  the  stormy  winds  and  the  raging 
ocean,  "  Peace,  be  still ! " 


THE   WHALE   SHIP   IN   THE  NORTHERN   SEAS. 


There  are  ships  which  sail  to 
the  Northern  Seas  to  chase 
the  great  Whales.  The  sailors 
in  these  ships  are  among  the 
bravest  men  living.  They 
are  obliged  to  pass  year  after 
year  among  icebergs,  in 
weather  so  cold  and  frosty 
that  they  are  often  nearly  frozen  to  death;  for  a 
great  many  Whales  are  taken  in  the  Northern  Seas. 
There  the  Swordfishes  are  found,  with  sharp  mouths, 


strong  enough  to  bore  a  hole  through  a  piece  of  hard 
wood.  There  live  the  White  Foxes,  and  the  great 
Polar  Bears  ;  and  the  wild  Esquimaux  paddle  over 
the  ocean  in  their  little  boats.  In  the  first  picture  you 
see  a  Whale  ship  sailing  past  a  great  iceberg,  with  a 
shoal  of  Swordfishes  round  it.  In  the  second  picture 
the  Whale  ship  is  lying  at  anchor,  with  the  sails 
furled,  or  hanging  loose.  In  the  next  page  you  will 
read  something  about  the  Whale.  You  will  wonder 
how  any  animals  can  live  in  the  cold  desolate  climes 
to  which  the  Whale  ships  sail;  but  you  must  remember 
that  the  creatures  there  are  such  as  feed,  not  on 
grass,  but  on  live  animals. 


THE    WHALE    FISHERY. 


HALES  are  immense  creatures. 
Some  of  them  are  so  large  that 
\  a  boat,  with  five  or  six  men 
di   in  it,  could  sail  into  their  huge 
mouths ;  others   are   smaller. 
When  the  sailors  in  a  Whale 
ship   see    a  Whale,   they  at 
once  get  ready  to  chase  it. 
The  boats  are  lowered,  and  a   certain  number   of 


sailors  get  into  each.  In  the  front  part  of  the  boat 
stands  a  man  armed  with  a  sharp  lance,  called  the 
harpoon.  The  boats  approach  the  Whale  as  silently 
as  possible,  and  the  harpooner,  standing  up  in  the 
boat,  darts  his  weapon  into  the  Whale's  body.  The 
Whale,  when  he  feels  himself  wounded,  dives  deep 
into  the  sea ;  but  he  cannot  get  away,  for  a  strong 
and  very  long  rope  has  been  fastened  to  the  harpoon  ; 
and,  after  a  time,  he  is  obliged  to  come  to  the  surface 
and  breathe.  Then  his  enemies,  who  are  waiting  for 
him,  dart  lances  into  him,  till  at  last  the  poor  Whale 
is  fairly  killed.  They  then  cut  him  up,  and  boil  his 
fat  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  it  contains.  In  the  Whale's 
mouth  is  found  the  hard  substance  called  Whalebone. 
When  the  Whale's  fat  is  boiled,  the  oil  floats  on  the 
surface  of  the  kettles.  It  is  ladled  off,  and  put  into 
large  barrels  to  cool.  A  Whale  ship  is  sometimes 
three  or  four  years  on  a  voyage,  until  all  the  barrels 
have  been  filled  with  oil ;  for  the  Whale,  though  such 
a  great  creature,  is  shy,  and  it  is  sometimes  very 
difficult  to  catch  him.  He  sometims  gets  angry,  and 
can  overturn  a  boat  by  a  single  blow  of  his  strong 
tail ;  so  that  Whale  fishing  is  very  dangerous  work 
for  sailors. 


THE    MAN-OF-WAR. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  ships  used  in  battle.  You 
see  it  is  built  differently  from  all  other  ships.  The 
sides  are  very  high  out  of  the  water,  and  the  hull  or 
body  of  the  ship  is  very  large.  And  there  is  good 
reason  why  it  should  be  so.  In  this  ship  there  are 
more  than  a  hundred  great  cannon,  ranged  in  rows 
one  above  the  other.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  ships 
used  in  war,  and  is  called  a  line-of-battle  ship.  About 
eleven  hundred  men  and  boys  are  required  to  sail  the 


ship  and  work  the  guns ;  and  each  one  has  his 
proper  station  and  his  work  appointed,  from  the 
captain  to  the  youngest  boy  on  board.  The  English 
have  a  very  fine  Navy,  or  collection  of  ships  of  war, 
and  so  have  the  French.  The  English  have  won 
some  famous  battles  at  sea,  under  a  great  captain, 
called  Lord  Nelson.  Here  is  a  picture  of  a  smaller 
man-of-war,  called  a  frigate.  The  frigate  has  only 
one  line  of  guns  on  each  side,  while  the  line-of-battle 
ship  has  two  or  three.  Nearly  all  the  ships  used  in 
war  now  have  engines  like  steamers,  as  well  as  sails. 
On  the  next  page  you  will  see  some  war  steamers. 


WAR    STEAMERS. 

These  are  the  steamers  used  in  war.  Here  you  see 
two  war  steamers  firing  at  a  town.  These  steamers 
fire  great  hollow  iron  balls,  called  shells,  filled  with 
gunpowder.  When  these  shells  are  fired  they  burst, 
and  all  the  pieces  fly  about,  doing  a  very  great  deal 
of  damage.  War  is  a  very  dreadful  thing.  You  see, 
in  this  picture,  the  steamers  have  set  fire  to  some 


buildings  in  the  town,  in  which  gunpowder  was  stored 
up.  See  the  great  column  of  fire  and  smoke  shooting 
into  the  air  !  A  part  of  the  town  is  being  blown  up, 
and  after  the  steamers  have  fired  at  it  for  a  few  hours 
more,  very  little  but  ruins  and  broken  walls  will 
remain.  Sometimes,  if  we  are  attacked,  we  are 
obliged  to  fight,  but  war  is  always  a  very  great  mis- 
fortune to  all  who  take  part  in  it ;  and  that  is  why, 
at  church,  we  pray  to  God  to  give  peace  in  our  time. 
Here  you  have  a  picture  of  a  town  that  was  destroyed 
by  a  great  fleet  in  war,  some  time  ago.  After  the  ships 
had  fired  at  the  town  for  a  few  hours,  a  crumbling 
wall  and  some  ruined  buildings  were  all  that  remained 
of  what  had  been  a  flourishing  place  the  day  before. 


THE    INDIAMAN. 

Here  is  a  ship  of  a  very  different  kind.  It  is  called 
an  Indiaman,  because  it  sails  to  and  from  the  large 
and  rich  country  called  India.  Indiamen  are  fine 
large  ships,  built  to  carry  great  cargoes  of  sugar, 
rice,  indigo,  and  many  other  rich  things  that  we 
procure  from  India.  In  the  ship  in  the  picture  the 
three  topsails  are  set,  with  the  foresail  and  jib.  The 
ship  is  running  fast  before  the  wind ;  and  soon  a  pilot 
will  come  on  board,  and  take  the  vessel  into  harbour, 
after  a  long  voyage. 


THE    FISHERMAN'S    HOME. 


CANNOT 


finish  this  book  about 
the  sea  without  saying  a 
few  more  words  about 
the  fisherman,  for  he  is  a 
very  useful,  hard-working 
man.  Few  children  among 
the  many  who  eat  different 
kinds  of  fish,  have  any 
idea  of  the  trouble  and  danger  the  fishermen  have  to 
go  through ;  from  the  shrimper  who  fishes  near  the 
shore,  with  his  shallow  net,  to  the  codfisher  who 


travels  hundreds  of  miles  in  his  little  ship  to  fish  for 
cod  ,on  the  bank  of  Newfoundland,  in  America. 
Some  fish  are  taken  in  nets,  such  as  herrings  ;  others 
with  hooks,  like  the  mackerel  and  cod.  The 
fisherman's  life  is  a  very  uncertain  one.  Sometimes 
he  may  fish  day  after  day  without  catching  anything, 
and  then  there  is  hunger  in  his  little  cottage,  till  the 
fish  begin  to  bite  again.  But  with  the  fisherman,  as 
with  every  one  else,  hard  work,  and  a  cheerful  trust  in 
God,  are  the  chief  things.  Few  things  can  be  done 
at  the  first  trial ;  and  it  is  only  by  trying  again  and 
again  that  difficulties  are  conquered  at  last.  Think 
of  this  when  you  find  your  tasks  hard  to  learn,  dear 
children,  and,  like  the  fisherman,  try*  again  and  again, 
until  you  succeed  at  last. 


OBJECTS  SEEN  BY  CHARLEY  BRIGHT 
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CHARLEY  AND  HIS  NURSE. 

Charley  Bright  was  a  quick  little  boy.  When  he 
went  out  with  nurse  and  his  little  sister  Mary,  he 
used  to  notice  all  the  things  he  saw — in  the  garden, 
and  in  the  fields,  and  in  the  houses.  He  used  to  like 
to  learn  all  their  names,  so  that  he  might  know  them 
all  again  when  he  came  to  see  them.  I  will  give 
you  some  pictures  of  what  Charley  saw,  that  you 
may  learn  the  names  of  objects  as  he  did. 


CHARLEY   AT   THE   FAIR. 

One  Christmas-eve  Charley's  mamma  sent  her  little 
boy  out  with  nurse  for  a  walk.  Charley  had  been  a 
good  boy,  so  nurse  was  told  to  buy  him  some  toys. 
You  see  them  in  the  picture,  bringing  the  toys  home. 
Look  what  a  fine  Christmas-tree  nurse  is  carrying. 
In  the  evening  it  will  be  lighted  up  with  candles,  and 
it  will  look  so  beautiful.  Here,  too,  are  pictures  of  some 
of  the  toys  Charley  saw  on  the  stall,  with  their  names. 


OBJECTS  IN   THE   TOY-SHOP. 


WOODEN     HORSES. 


PUNCH. 


HUMMING 
TOP. 


BAT. 


KITE. 


HOOP. 


WHIP-TOP. 


BALL. 


DOLL. 


WATCH. 


PEG-TOP. 


FLAG. 


CANNON. 


CLOWN. 


SWORD. 


AIR    BALL. 


STEAMER. 


WHIP. 


CHARLEY  A  GARDENER. 

One  day  nurse  wanted  to  spread  out  some  clothes  in 
a  meadow  near  the  garden.  She  took  Charley  with 
her,  and  told  him  he  might  water  the  flowers.  Charley 
was  glad  of  this.  He  marched  along,  playing  on  the 
watering-pot  as  if  it  had  been  a  horn,  and  drumming 
on  it  with  the  spout  or  rose.  He  learnt  the  names 
of  a  great  many  objects  in  the  garden,  and  if  you  like, 
you  may  do  the  same  thing.  Here  are  the  pictures 
drawn  for  you,  and  I  would  advise  you  to  copy  them 
one  by  one,  beginning  with  the  well  at  the  top,  and 
going  on  till  you  come  to  the  picture  of  the  rake  at 
the  bottom  corner. 


OBJECTS   IN   THE   GARDEN. 


WELL. 


SPIDER'S  WEB. 


mm 


APPLE. 


ACORN. 


WATER-POT. 


BUTTERFLY. 


FLOWER. 


GRAPES. 


NUT. 


GATE. 


ROLLER. 


MUSHROOM. 


Mr 


A 


OAK  APPLE. 


BIRD'S    NEST. 


BEEHIVE. 


RASPBERRY. 


BEE. 


PEAR. 


BULRUSH. 


RAKE. 


TEIANGLE. 


WEDGE. 


HOOK. 


SLATE. 


O 


OVAL. 


DIAMOND. 


CIECLE. 


SQUAEE. 


EING  BOLT. 


OIL  CAN. 


STOOL. 


CHARLEY  AT  THE  CARPENTER'S. 
Charley  saw  a  great  many  new  objects  at  a  car- 
penter's shop  to  which  his  nurse  took  him  one 
evening.  The  carpenter  had  been  working  all  day, 
and  had  fallen  asleep  in  his  chair,  he  was  so  tired. 
He  woke  with  a  start,  you  may  be  sure,  when  he  saw 
Charley's  nurse  looking  at  him  through  the  window. 
He  was  a  very  kind  man.  He  showed  Charley  all 
his  tools,  and  explained  their  uses.  On  the  next  page 
you  see  all  these  objects  drawn. 


OBJECTS  IN   THE   CARPENTER'S   SHOP. 


SAW. 


HAMMER. 


I 


BOX. 


HINGE. 


S 


LOCK. 


1 


BLOCK. 


PENCIL. 


%1 
LADDER 


SCREW. 


BRADAWL. 


% 


MALLET. 


PULLET. 


-m 


GRINDSTONE. 


NAIL. 


FOOT-RULE. 


BOLT, 


CONE. 


mk 


^ 


CHEST. 


T 


TACK. 


PILE. 


SQUARE. 


PADLOCK 


GIMLET. 


CHARLEY   AT   THE  FARM. 

Nurse's  brother  worked  for  a  gentleman  who  had  a 
large  farm,  where  there  were  horses,  sheep,  and  pigs, 
and  great  stacks  of  corn  and  hay.  There  was  a  mill, 
too,  where  the  corn  was  taken  to  be  ground  into 
flour.  A  very  happy  day  did  Charley  spend  on  this 
farm,  going  from  one  part  to  another,  and  asking 
questions  about  all  he  saw.  I  wish  every  child  who 
reads  this  book  could  have  been  there  too,  to  have 
seen  the  beautiful  waving  fields  of  wheat,  and  the 
sleek,  fat  cattle.  The  gentleman  showed  Charley  the 
barn  where  the  sheaves  of  wheat  were  threshed,  and 
the  granary  where  they  were  stored  up.  Then  they 
walked  through  the  meadows,  where  the  sheep  were 
feeding. 


OBJECTS  IN' THE   FARMYARD. 


BLINDMAN'S   BUFF  IN   THE   KITCHEN. 

A  famous  game  of  blindman's  buff  did  Charley  have 
in  the  kitchen,  with  the  farmer's  children.  Little 
Gertrude,  the  farmer's  daughter,  took  off  her  shoes 
and  clapped  them  together  when  Charley  was  blind- 
man,  to  lead  the  blindman  astray,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  fun  and  laughter.  But  when  they  were  all 
tired  of  the  game  Charley  got  to  his  usual  habit  of 
looking  about  him,  and  he  managed  to  draw  a  number 
of  the  objects  he  saw  on  his  slate  with  a  slate  pencil ; 
and  nurse  looked  at  his  drawing,  and  said  it  was  very 
well  done. 


OBJECTS   IN   THE   KITCHEN. 


BROOM. 


MUG. 


BELLOWS. 


POT. 


SHOVEL. 


CASK. 


CLOCK. 


IEON. 


a 


JAM  POT. 


BOWL^ 


MOP. 


POTTLE. 


TONGS. 


TART. 


COFFEE  POT. 


LEEK. 


GRIDIRON. 


ROASTING  JACK 


CHARLEY  AT  HIS  UNCLE'S. 
Charley  went  to  spend  a  day  with  his  uncle,  and  to 
see  his  cousins,  who  lived  in  a  town  at  some  distance. 
When  he  came  home  he  told  his  nurse  the  names  of 
all  the  things  he  had  seen,  and  drew  them  as  well  as 
he  could  from  memory.  Here  you  see  Charley  with 
his  uncle  and  aunt  and  cousins.  On  the  next  page 
you  see  the  objects  he  drew,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
think  Charley  Bright  was  a  clever  boy  with  his  pencil. 


OBJECTS   IN   THE   DINING-KOOM. 


PIE. 


TEA-URN 


PITCHER. 


LADLE. 


PEPPER-BOX. 


CUP. 


PLATE. 


FILTER. 


JUG. 


DISH. 


SUGAR-TONGS. 


KNIFE. 


TANKARD. 


SPOON. 


O 

SNUFFERS. 


FORK. 


MUG. 


WINE     GLASSES. 


TEAPOT. 


M&a*  i 


CRUET. 


GOBLET. 


LOAF. 


NUTCRACKERS  ,> 


CHEESE-KNIFE.      COFFEE-POT 


PICTURE 


CORKSCREW. 


ACTING    CHARADES. 

"  We  had  fine  fun,"  said  Charley.  "  In  the  evening  we 
acted  charades  ;  and  my  cousins,  Dick,  and  James,  and 
Willy,  dressed  up  as  kings,  with  long  cloaks  and  sceptres, 
and  with  crowns  on  their  heads.  Then  uncle  came  in, 
and  showed  us  such  a  number  of  pictures  ;  heads  of 
animals  he  had  brought  with  him.  Then  aunt  took 
me  into  the  bedroom,  to  put  on  my  things  before  I  went 
away,  and  I  will  draw  all  the  things  I  noticed  there. 


OBJECTS   IN   THE   BEDROOM. 


BED. 


COMB. 


POWDEE 
PUEP. 


BOOT-HOOK. 


CAGE. 


BONNET. 


EAZOE. 


BOOT. 


BASIN. 


BOOK. 


LOOKING- 
GLASS. 


SCISSOES. 


CAP. 


JUG. 


CUSHION.       THIMBLE 


BELL-PULL. 


BELL. 


SHOEHOEN. 


TOOTH- 
BEUSH. 


KEY. 


PIN. 


NIGHT-CAP 


HOUE- 
GLASS. 


COAL 
SCUTTLE. 


HEADS  OF  ANIMALS,  &c,   SEEN  BY  CHARLEY. 


TIGER. 


APE. 


i*^? 

-v^/ 


EAGLE. 


MACE. 


GIRAFFE. 


GANDER. 


FOX. 


CHAMOIS. 


/ 


GOOSE. 


CROWN, 


ORB. 


HOUND. 


ZEBRA. 


PEACOCK. 


JEWEL.  BROOCH.  SCEPTRE 


STARS. 


p  tti/i* 


•s-  it 


:t 


*v 


w 


2s 


^■n 


PICTURES 


WILD  ANIMALS 


Somrfjrmg  afrxnri;  ifmn. 


THE    LION. 


The  Lion  is  called  the  King  of  Beasts.  He  is  very 
fierce  and  strong.  He  lives  in  hot  countries.  His 
legs  are  short  and  thick,  with  very  large  paws.  He 
has  claws  like  a  Cat.  He  has  long  and  very  sharp 
claws.  The  Lion  sleeps  in  his  den  all  day,  and 
comes  out  for  food  at  night.  He  lives  on  the  flesh 
of  other  animals,  such  as  Cows  and  Deer.  The  Lion 
is  of  a  tawny  colour,  something  like  what  is  called 
buff.     His  roar  is  very  loud  and  dreadful. 


THE     TIGER. 


The  Tiger  is  not  so  large  as  the  Lion,  but  he  is  just 
as  fierce.  His  skin  is  finely  marked  with  long  black 
streaks.  He  seeks  for  food  at  night,  like  the  Lion. 
In  a  very  hot  country  called  India  men  go  out 
hunting  for  Tigers.  The  hunters  are  mounted  on 
Elephants.  You  will  see  a  picture  of  an  Elephant  in 
this  book.  The  Tiger  has  no  mane.  His  teeth  are 
very  strong  indeed,  and  he  can  crunch  up  the  largest 
marrowbone  as  a  dog  will  crack  the  bone  of  a  chicken. 


THE  LEOPARD. 
The  Leopard  looks  very  much  like  a  small  Tiger, 
but  he  has  spots  instead  of  stripes.  His  fur  is  very 
splendid,  and  very  much  prized.  The  Leopard  is 
sometimes  tamed,  and  in  India  he  is  sometimes  used 
in  hunting,  as  we  use  Dogs  in  England.  But  he  can 
never  be  trusted,  for  his  temper  is  cruel  and  savage. 
Children  may  play  in  safety  with  a  big  Dog,  if  the 
Dog  knows  them,  but  it  is  never  safe  to  play  with  a 
tame  Leopard,  for  when  you  think  he  is  in  a  very 
good  humour  he  will  spring  on  you. 


THE  WILD  CAT. 
Every  child  has  seen  a  tame  Cat ;  but  few  children 
know  much  about  the  wild  Cat,  whose  picture  is 
drawn  here.  The  tame  puss  is  mostly  a  gentle 
creature,  and  will  not  scratch  unless  you  teaze  her 
very  much  ;  but  the  wild  Cat  is  quite  different.  The 
wild  Cat  lives  in  the  woods.  It  is  much  larger  than 
the  tame  Cat,  and  very  savage.  It  feeds  on  birds  and 
small  animals.  The  wild  Cat  is  a  dangerous  creature, 
for  it  will  fight  like  a  little  Tiger.  At  one  time  it 
was  often  found  in  England. 


THE     LYNX. 


Here  is  another  wild  beast,  something  like  a  Cat.  He 
is  called  the  Lynx.  Look  at  his  pointed  ears,  and 
his  sharp  clear  eyes.  The  Lynx  can  see  very  plainly, 
and  hear  sounds  at  a  great  distance.  He  is  not  nearly 
so  handsome  as  the  Tiger  and  Leopard,  and  is  about 
the  size  of  a  very  large  Cat ;  but,  like  the  wild  Cat, 
he  is  very  strong  for  his  size.  He  can  take  great 
leaps,  and  can  climb  trees  by  the  help  of  his  claws, 
which  are  very  sharp  and  long.  He  almost  entirely 
lives  in  the  trees. 


THE    WOLF. 

Here  is  a  Wolf.  He  looks  like  a  great  Dog.  Wolves 
used  to  live  in  England  a  long  time  ago,  but  there 
are  none  here  now.  In  some  countries  the  farmers 
are  obliged  to  lock  their  Sheep  up,  for  fear  the  Wolf 
should  steal  them,  for  he  is  a  great  thief.  I  dare  say 
you  know  the  story  of  the  "  Shepherd's  Boy  and  the 
Wolf;"  and  the  other  story  of  the  "Wolf  and  the 
Lamb."  If  you  do  not,  you  should  ask  your 
mamma  to  tell  you  them.,  for  they  are  very  nice 
stories  indeed. 


BEARS. 
There  are  many  different  kinds  of  Bears.  First, 
there  are  the  Brown  Bear  and  the  Black  Bear.  These 
are  heavy,  ugly  animals,  but  not  very  dangerous. 
Then  we  have  the  Grizzly  Bear.  This  Bear  is  larger 
than  the  black  and  brown  kinds.  He  is  also  much 
more  fierce,  and  will  sometimes  attack  people,  and 
try  to  kill  them  if  he  is  at  all  angry.  The  Black  Bear 
sleeps  through  all  the  long  Winter  in  his  den,  waking 
up  when  Spring  comes. 


POLAR    BEAR, 


I  am  sure  I  should  not  like  any  little  friend  of  mine 
to  meet  a  Grizzly  Bear.  The  Polar,  or  White  Bear, 
is  the  largest  and  fiercest  of  all  the  Bear  tribe.  He 
lives  in  cold  lands,  where  the  snow  lies  on  the  ground 
all  the  year  round.  He  has  a  thick  white  fur  to  keep 
him  warm.  He  feeds  on  dead  Whales,  and  on  crea- 
tures called  Seals.  When  he  is  hungry,  he  will  fight 
any  animal.  He  rises  on  his  hind  legs,  and  tries  to 
hug  or  squeeze  people  to  death  with  his  fore  paws. 


Sailors  who  go  to  cold  countries  in  ships  often  have 
to  'fight  with  White  Bears. 

Bears  are  very  fond  of  honey.  They  will  often 
climb  up  trees  to  rob  the  wild  Bees  of  their  store — 
and  they  often  get  well  stung  for  their  pains.  I  dare 
say  you  think  it  serves  them  right  for  stealing.  The 
flesh  of  the  Brown  and  Black  Bear  tastes  very  good. 
Bear-hams  dried,  by  being  hung  up  in  the  smoke  of  a 
fire,  are  often  eaten,  and  are  very  wholesome.  The 
skin  of  the  Bear  gives  us  very  good  warm  fur,  and 
Bear's  fat,  or  Bear's  grease  is  used  as  pomatum 


THE     WILD    BULL. 


The  Wild  Bull  does  not  eat  flesh,  but  grass,  and 
leaves  of  trees.  He  has  no  claws  to  fight  with ;  and 
cannot  climb  trees ;  and  his  teeth  are  not  sharp,  like 
those  of  the  Lion  and  Tiger.  But  he  has  strong 
horns,  with  which  he  can  toss  his  foes  in  the  air. 
The  flesh  of  the  Bull  is  called  beef,  and  is  good  to 
eat.  His  skin  is  made  into  leather,  for  boots  and 
shoes ;  and  combs  and  many  other  things  are  made 
of  his  horns.  So  you  see  he  is  a  very  useful  beast, 
though  rather  a  dangerous  one. 


THE    ELEPHANT, 


The  Elephant  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  beasts; 
but  he  is  also  one  of  the  most  gentle  and  kind. 
He  is  of  a  gray  colour,  and  his  skin  is  very  thick. 
He  has  a  large  nose,  called  a  trunk.  The  great 
teeth  that  stand  out  on  each  side  of  his  trunk  are 
called  tusks,  from  which  knife-handles  and  man) 
other  things  are  made. 


THE    MONKEY. 


Monkeys  and  Apes  are  very  cunning  creatures. 
They  are  of  all  sizes.  Some  great  Apes  are  nearly 
as  tall  as  a  man;  and  other  little  Monkeys  are  not  so 
large  as  a. cat.  Apes  have  no  tails,  but  Monkeys 
have  tails.  Children  are  often  fond  of  Monkeys, 
because  they  play  funny  tricks.  They  are  very  dirty 
animals.    They  have  not  feet,  but  two  pair  of  hands. 


THE     FOX. 

Here  is  a  very  little  wild  beast — the  Fox ;  but  he 
is  a  very  sly  one.  The  Fox  is  almost  the  only  wild 
beast  still  found  in  England.  He  makes  a  little  den 
for  himself,  and  likes  to  get  near  a  farmyard  if  he 
can.  At  night  he  comes  out,  and  steals  Geese  and 
Fowls,  which  he  takes  home  to  eat  in  his  den.  The 
Fox  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour.  He  has  a  fine 
bushy  tail  or  brush.  He  is  often  hunted  with  dogs, 
called  Fox-hounds. 


ANIMALS     OF    ALL    KINDS. 


Here  are  some  great  animals.  Their  names  are  : 
the  Elk,  the  Giraffe,  the  Elephant,  the  Hippopo- 
tamus, the  Rhinoceros,  the  Crocodile,  and  the 
Walrus.  You  see  the  Elephant  is  the  tallest  of  all, 
but  the  Giraffe  has  the  longest  neck.  Look  what  a 
horn  the  Rhinoceros  has  on  his  nose,  and  see  the 
great  branching  horns  of  the  Elk.  The  Walrus, 
you  see,  has  two  great  tusks. 


Here  are  a  great  many  more  beasts,  large  and 
small.  They  are : — the  White  Bear,  the  Tiger,  the 
Lion,  the  Stag,  the  Brown  Bear,  the  Leopard,  a  great 
Ape,  the  Kangaroo,  the  Hyena,  the  Wolf,  the  Sheep, 
the  Goat,  the  Dog,  the  Chamois,  the  Lynx,  the  Fox, 
the  Lemur,  the  Porcupine,  the  Hare,  the  Cat,  the 
Rabbit,  the  Squirrel,  the  Beaver,  the  Hedgehog,  the 
Rat  and  the  Mouse.  You  ought  to  learn  to  tell  each 
one  of  these  beasts  from  the  rest,  so  as  to  know  its 
name  when  you  see  it. 


THE     EA&LE. 


The  Eagle  is  called  the  king  of  birds,  as  the  Lion 
as  called  the  king  of  beasts.  He  is  a  bird  of  prey ; 
ithat  is  to  say,  he  lives  upon  other  birds,  and  upon 
small  animals.  The  Eagle  has  long  wings,  and  can 
fly  very  quickly.  In  Scotland  many  Eagles  are  found. 
They  steal  the  young  lambs,  and  carry  them  off  to 
their  nests,  to  feed  their  young.  Eagles  live  to  a 
very  great  age ;  sometimes  as  long  as  a  hundred 
years. 


THE    VULTURE. 


The  Vulture  is  very  Kke  the  eagle ;  but  it  has  no 
feathers  on  its  head  and  neck,  which  are  quite  bare 
or  bald.  The  Vulture  feeds  on  carcasses ;  that  is,  on 
the  dead  bodies  of  horses,  cows,  dogs,  and  other 
animals.  In  some  countries  it  is  very  useful ;  for  it 
keeps  the  streets  clean,  by  clearing  away  the  dead 
things  that  lie  about.  If  these  things  were  not 
cleared  away  they  would  make  the  air  unfit  to  be 
breathed.     Vultures  fly  very  swiftly. 


THE     OWL. 


Here  is  the  solemn  old  Owl,  sitting  on  the  tree.  He 
is  waiting  for  night  to  come,  and  then  he  will  fly  out 
to  try  and  catch  mice  or  small  birds.  The  Owl  cannot 
see  well  in  the  day.  The  glare  of  the  sun  is  too 
strong  for  him.  So  he  hides  in  some  quiet  spot,  and 
seeks  for  his  prey  by  night.  The  Owl  has  strong 
claws,  and  a  sharp  pointed  beak.  He  cannot  fly  very 
far,  or  very  long,  like  the  Eagle  and  Vulture. 


THE     KITE. 


A  strong  and  a  cruel  bird  is  the  Kite.  He  looks 
handsome  with  his  large  wings,  and  his  light  feathers 
tipped  with  black ;  but  he  will  steal  chickens  from 
the  farm-yard  and  carry  them  off.  Therefore,  the 
farmer  does  not  like  him,  but  puts  him  to  death 
whenever  he  can.  Dead  Kites  are  often  seen  nailed 
up  against  barn  doors,  as  a  warning  to  other  birds  of 
the  same  kind  to  keep  away. 


THE    TURKEY. 

The  Turkey  may  be  seen  tame  in  every  farm-yard. 
He  struts  about  as  if  he  were  a  most  important  person, 
and  greatly  reminds  one  of  a  quarrelsome  boy.  But 
he  is  a  great  coward,  and  will  run  away  in  a  great 
fright  from  an  enemy.  Wild  Turkeys  go  about  in 
great  flocks,  in  the  lands  where  they  dwell,  and  are 
shot  in  large  numbers.  Wild  Turkeys  are  not  found 
in  England,  but  across  the  sea  in  America  they  live 
in  great  numbers. 


POULTKY. 


The  tame  Fowls  which  run  about  in  our  farm-yards, 
and  whose  eggs  we  eat,  are  called  Poultry.  The 
Guinea  Fowl-  is  one  of  the  prettiest  among  them,  and 
its  eggs  are  very  fine.  It  is  speckled  with  white 
spots.  The  common  Cock  and  Hen  are  very  useful 
birds.  A  Hen  will  lay  more  than  a  hundred"  eggs  in 
one  season  ;  and  the  flesh  of  Fowls  is  also  very  good, 
as  I  dare  say  you  know.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  how 
carefully  a  Hen  guards  her  chicks. 


THE     STARLING. 

The  Starling  is  often  found  in  our  English  forests 
and  groves.  It  is  a  graceful  bird,  and  a  very  clever 
one,  too.  A  Starling  will  soon  learn  to  know  the 
person  that  feeds  it,  and  will  grow  so  tame  as  to  take 
food  from  its  master's  hand.  Like  the  Parrot,  it  may 
be  taught  to  speak  a  few  words.  Starlings  usually 
fly  in  large  flocks,  and  make  a  great  chattering. 


THE     JACKDAW 


The  Jackdaw  feeds  upon  insects  and  grain.  He  is 
also  fond  of  earthworms,  and  will  follow  a  plough 
for  a  long  time,  to  pick  up  the  worms  the  ploughman 
turns  up.  The  Jackdaw,  like  the  Raven  and  Crow,  is 
a  great  thief.  He  is  fond  of  stealing  and  hiding  any- 
thing that  comes  in  his  way  in  some  quiet  corner, 
where  he  thinks  he  will  have  it  all  to  himself. 


THE    KINGFISHER. 

This  beautiful  little  bird  is  common  in  most  parts  of 
England.  With  his  plumage  of  green,  blue,  orange, 
black,  and  white,  the  Kingfisher  is  a  very  pretty  bird. 
He  has  a  long  bill,  which  is  of  great  use  to  him  in 
catching  fish.  He  sits  at  the  side  of  a  stream,  and 
watches  quietly  till  a  fish  comes  by.  Then  on  a 
sudden  he  darts  down  upon  it,  and  eats  it  up.  He 
is  a  greedy  little  bird,  and  eats  a  great  number  of 
fishes  before  he  has  had  enough. 


THE     WOODPECKER, 


In  walking  through  the  woods  you  may  sometimes 
hear  a  funny  little  noise — tap,  tap,  tap — against  the 
hollow  trees.  If  you  look  up  you  will  find  a  pretty 
bird,  the  Woodpecker,  tapping  and  pecking  at  the 
trunk  with  his  bill.  He  does  this  to  make  the  insects 
run  out  from  the  tree.  He  lives  on  these  insects  ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  appear,  he  darts  out  his  tongue, 
which  is  long  and  sharp,  and  catches  the  insects  on  it 
as  on  the  point  of  a  needle 
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THE    THRUSH. 

The  Thrush  is  a  bird  that  appears  in  a  plain  dress, 
but  is  always  welcome.  It  is  of  a  plain  brown  colour, 
but  its  music  is  most  charming.  Few  birds  can  sing 
like  the  Thrush.  On  a  summer  evening  one  of  these 
little  songsters  will  sometimes  make  a  whole  grove 
sound  with  melody.  Not  the  Skylark  himself  can 
sing  more  sweetly.  The  Thrush  is  sometimes  called 
Throstle  and  Mavis.  Numbers  of  them  are  found  in 
the  English  woods. 


THE     GOLDFINCH, 


The  Goldfinch  is  a  beautiful  little  singing  bird.  His 
colours  are  bright  yellow,  red,  jet  black,  and  fawn. 
He  is  a  merry  little  bird,  always  flying  about,  and 
ever  ready  to  sing.  The  Goldfinch  is  useful  to  man  ; 
for  it  feeds  on  the  seeds  of  the  thistle,  and  other 
weeds,  which  are  thus  prevented  from  spoiling  our 
gardens.  The  Goldfinch  makes  a  very  beautiful  nest, 
neatly  lined  with  moss  and  hair,  in  which  he  lays 
three  or  four  little  green  eggs. 


THE    SWAN. 

The  Swan  is  a  large,  handsome  water  bird.  Its  colour 
is  white,  except  when  it  is  quite  young.  The  young 
Swans  or  Cygnets  are  of  a  gray  hue.  Swans  use  their 
wings  as  sails,  to  catch  the  wind  as  they  float  on  the 
water.  The  wild  Swan  can  fly  very  rapidly,  and  utters 
a  loud  cry  every  now  and  then.  The  tame  Swan  does 
not  cry  out ;  he  only  hisses  when  he  is  angry. 
Swans  are  very  strong.  I  heard  of  one  that  once 
broke  the  arm  of  a  naughty  boy  who  teazed  him. 
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